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From “ Architectural Results of the Latest Excavations in the Forum at Rome,” by Professor Lanciani [JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 24th November 1900), 


ROME IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 
By A. W. 8. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [2 ' 
Read before the Northern Architectural Association, 31st January 1906. 


N the following crude attempt to describe the surroundings of Roman life in the first 
two or three hundred years of our era I have drawn freely upon the vivid descriptions 
of social manners and customs to be gleaned from the immortal works of the Augustan 

poet Horace and of the famous satirist Juvenal, who flourished about a hundred years later. 
It will therefore be apparent that I use the term “ Augustan age” in its broadest sense, 
as referring, not only to events contemporaneous with the reign of the great emperor, but also 
to those of the many years following his death during which his life’s work and teaching were 
still exercising their beneficent influence for the advancement of art, literature, and science. 

In the early days of the empire Rome ceased to be the mere capital of an Italian 
State, and became the metropolis of the world. It was at once the goal of adventurers of 
various nationalities who aspired to raise their fortunes, and of criminals of all classes 
desirous of escaping from the hands of justice. Under Augustus many years of peace 
followed centuries of desperate conflict, and, as the result of final victory, the treasures of 
Carthage, Syria, Gaul, and other conquered lands flowed freely into Rome. 

Unlike their republican forefathers, who held gold and luxury in contempt, the consuls and 
members of the civil administration displayed the most shameful cupidity, and threw them- 
selves upon the conquered provinces like birds of prey ; and owing to their rapacity the wealth 
of Rome became proverbial. Magnificent baths, immense gardens, palatial villas, increased in 
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number, and the city was flooded by a tide of Oriental luxury which all parts of the com- 
munity quickly learned to appreciate. 

The protracted nature of her foreign wars had given to Rome a vast number of slaves, 
who were employed as domestic servants, as labourers, and as artisans. In Rome their 
duties were diversified and multiplied by the growing luxury and caprices of the rich; the 
possession of many slaves meant the possession of a very productive capital. Not only were 
the slaves the blacksmiths, shoemakers, bakers, &c., of the city, and worked in these 
capacities either for their masters alone, or for the public for the masters’ profit, but many 
were also doctors, actors, bankers, writers, and men of business, and as such were often a source 
of considerable wealth to their owners. 

The increase of wealth in the hands of the few was followed by the apportionment of 
the land into vast estates (latifuwndia), which were generally held by wealthy slave-owners 
whose servants replaced the free men who had hitherto gained a subsistence as farm owners 
or as farm labourers. Driven from the country by the advent of slave labour, the rustic 
population flocked into Rome and other large towns, where the allurements of the public 
free distribution of corn attracted the idle and necessitous from all parts of Italy. These 
subsidies, heavily as they pressed upon the Government treasury, were insufficient for the 
maintenance of the impoverished families, to whom—so keen was the competition of the 
slaves in industrial oceupations—nothing but manual labour was left. The prolonged foreign 
wars had exhausted the supply of men fitted for military service and seriously modified the 
social organisation of the city, which was constantly acquiring many new citizens ; whilst the 
older ones, in whom lingered the manly virtues and traditions of the ancient race, were 
gradually disappearing. Every day Rome lost some of these, her most valuable citizens, 
left on the field of battle in remote provinces of her vast empire ; and the survivors had been 
retained so long under arms by the duration of distant expeditions that on their return to their 
native city they found they had lost their taste for work. Those who were fortunate enough 
to return rich with the spoils of victory passed into the daily increasing class of wealthy 
citizens, whilst those who had squandered their share of the pillage augmented the ranks of 
the proletarians. In short there was no longer a nobility, but merely a rich class—a 
plutocracy had succeeded an aristocracy—and there was no middle class interposing between 
the two immense hordes of rich and poor which now formed the population of the city. 
Rome indeed had reached a state of society that had ruined the Greek republic, and the 
inevitable struggle between the rich and the poor, which could only end with the establish- 
ment of a tyranny, commenced. 

The constant and free communication with Greece consequent upon the Roman conquest 
had filled Rome with Greek artists, philosophers, sophists, and rhetoricians, and at this 
period “her ruthless conqueror Greece has overcome,” and Greek forms and Greek ideas, 
including the introduction of Hellenic deities in place of the ancient national gods, were 
as instrumental in transforming and developing Latin literature as were the luxury and 
effeminacy of the Greeks in undermining the old stern Roman habits of business and the 
discharge of public duties. 

Octavius, the nephew of Julius Cesar, assumed a title never before given to man—that 
of Augustus. He was ostensibly the first citizen of the republic; in reality he was the 
absolute king of the Roman world; but he was studiously careful not to appear to be so, and 
warned, by the untimely death of the great Julius, of the grave danger he would incur by 
assuming the kingly diadem, he wisely determined to conceal his real autocratic power by 
an unostentatious mode of life. His house on the Palatine was smaller and far less luxurious 
than those of many of the citizens. He walked through the streets of the city either 
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unattended or with no more than the ordinary retinue; and throughout his life he was 
content to possess the power without displaying the pride and pomp of royalty. ‘The ancient 
liberty, so dear to the real Roman citizen, appeared to be still in existence; but although 
the Senate and the Comitia met as of yore and discharged their public duties, yet their 
authority had been taken from them and was now vested in Augustus, who was at once 
consul, pro-consul, tribune, censor, pontiff, and perpetual commander-in-chief of the army. 
Unlike the Greeks, the Romans had never been accustomed to deify man, but religion also 
lent its support to the imperial power, as Augustus while living was honoured in the provinces 
as a god, and the cities of Gaul erected a temple to him. After his death temples, priests, 
and holy observances were decreed in honour of the divine Augustus, and from this time 
the apotheosis of deceased emperors became general. 

It is one of the greatest of the many charms of the poet Horace that he takes us into 
the very heart of the life of Rome under Augustus. With him we lounge into the spacious 
meadow known as the Campus Martius to find the gilded youth of the day bewitching the 
Roman ladies with their daring horsemanship ; or we wander through the narrow city streets 
where we run the risk of being crushed by some huge piece of masonry in the act of being 
swung into position by a crane, or of being jammed into a doorway by a cavalcade of builders’ 
waggons laden with stone or balks of timber, and blocking the street to everyone’s discomfort. 
Freed at length we betake ourselves to the Via Appia, the fashionable rendezvous of the 
chariots of beauty and fashion. Before we reach home we pass various street loiterers 
and beggars, one of whom drops down before us in a well-simulated fit of epilepsy. Finally 
in retreating to our lodgings on the third floor of one of the lofty blocks of city dwellings, we 
encounter on the staircase some half-tipsy artisan or slave who is descending from his attic 
in search of the nearest wineshop in which to purchase another cup of cheap fiery wine. 

These sketches of the life and manners of Rome as depicted by Horace might be 
infinitely extended, and Sir Theodore Martin has well said that “a ramble in the streets of 
the Rome of to-day is fuller of vivid interest to a man who has the pages of Horace at his 
fingers’ ends than it can possibly be to any other person. Horace is so associated with all 
the localities that one would almost think it the most natural thing in the world to come upon 
him at any turning. His old familiar haunts rise up about us out of the dust of centuries. 
We see a short thick-set man come sauntering along, ‘ more fat than bard beseems’; as he 
passes, lost in reverie, many turn round to look at him. Some point him out to their com- 
panions, and by what they say we learn that this is Horace, the favourite of the great art 
patron Mecenas, the frequent visitor at the unpretentious mansion of Augustus, the self- 
made man and personal friend of Virgil and Varius, and of the most eminent men in Rome.” 

Juvenal, who published his well known satires, in which he unsparingly lashes the vices 
and follies of a corrupt age, a few years after the death of Domitian (a.p. 96), gives us 
a very vivid description of the Rome of his day, in which both the comforts and discomforts 
of life in the capital are minutely described. Of the two divisions of the population the 
upper class consisted of the personal friends of the Emperor and of the retinue of the 
Court. The lower class was still the plebs Romana, although the title did not convey the 
honour and distinction if had held under the republic, as the ordinary citizen had now 
neither power nor influence in the world of politics, and, according to our author, cared for 
nothing but free food and free amusements.* 


Nam qui dabat olim 
Imperium, Fasces, Legiones, onumia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem et Circenses.—Satura X. 
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The slopes and summits of the famous hills of Rome were covered with the sumptuous 
palaces and mansions of the wealthy citizens, who, in the seclusion of their large gardens and 
parks, were not affected by the noise and turmoil of the busy city, but passed their lives amidst 
the most pleasant surroundings and conditions. The first two hours of the morning were 
devoted to a kind of reception at which their humble friends and dependents—clients, as they 
were called—attended to receive the spurtula, or daily dole of food, which it was customary 
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for the wealthy patron to bestow upon any client who chose to apply for it. Originally the 
sportula was a light meal, to which all his clients were invited, provided by the patron in 
the atriwm of his house; but afterwards each client received a portion of food or a gift of 
« small sum of money instead of a meal. In later times it was therefore only the chosen 
few who had the honour of taking their meal with the master of the house, and then only 
by special invitation. The shabby treatment meted out by the wealthy to the poor is one 
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of Juvenal’s chief grievances, and he contrasts the custom of his day with that which formerly 
prevailed : 
* Then plain and open was the cheerful feast, 

And every client was a bidden guest ; 

Now at the gate a paltry largess lies, 

And eager hands and tongues dispute the prize. 

But first, lest some false claimant should be found, 

The wary steward takes his anxious round, 

And pries in every face.” 

The ceremony of the sportula over, the wealthy citizen, if a senator, would make his 
way to the Senate-house or to the Forum, there to plead the cause of any client who might 
require his assistance. At eleven o'clock he would return home, probably followed by some 
of his clients, who dogged his footsteps in the vain hope of receiving an invitation to the 
evening meal. The next hour—sacred to the midday siesta—saw the city wrapped in 
unbroken silence; but at noon Rome awoke again to idleness and pleasure. Poets and 
historians selected this hour— provided they could manage to secure an audience— to declaim 
their works in public, in the hope of founding a reputation or of attracting the attention of 
some wealthy man: whilst others, wiser in their generation, waited in the public baths until 
they were thronged by bathers before proceeding to weary their helpless victims with their 
recitations and lectures. 

Perhaps our citizen might elect to visit the circus to witness the games of the amphi- 
theatre, in which, as Tacitus, writing of the reign of Nero, points out, “ gladiatorial shows 
were exhibited on a scale no less magnificent than those of previous years; but many women 
of noble birth and many senators disgraced themselves by appearing in the arena.” Or the 
citizen might adjourn to the theatre to view the “ hired patricians’ low buffoonery,” although 
the fact that Nero himself, when emperor, appeared on the public stage could not reconcile 
the Romans to such a gross breach of ancient custom. In their view no free-born citizen 
should degrade himself and his city by taking part in public theatrical entertainments. 
According to ancient Roman custom the actor’s profession was one which was always 
restricted to slaves and foreigners—for choice to Greeks, of whom Juvenal declares “ the 
whole breed are actors.” 

From one or another public spectacle the citizen would proceed to the baths, which, 
according to Charles Kingsley, ‘*‘ Roman tyranny, wiser in its generation than modern liberty, 
provided so liberally for its victims.” Entering one of the therme he would be provided at 
the expense of the State with baths of hot and cold water placed in magnificent apartments 
resplendent with marble and gilding. ‘The baths proper were inclosed with spacious courts, 
where he might join in a game of bowls, or take more violent exercise as a preparation for his 
ablutions. An hour or two might be spent partly in the water and partly in listening to some 
poet who in stentorian tones recited his latest work, in one of the many marble-paved halls 
or vestibules, until, as Juvenal says, “the very columns echoed again.” The baths were 
much frequented by the philosophers and rhetoricians of the day. Here the bearded Stoic, 
followed by a retinue of admirers and pupils, would prove that the Stoic was alone happy ; 
whilst at the same time, in another portion of the vast building, the Epicurean philosopher 
would be propounding the far more acceptable doctrine that true happiness consists in obtain- 
ing as much enjoyment as possible during the course of our brief existence. 

The third satire of Juvenal contains such a very excellent description of everyday life in 
Rome, of the streets of the Subura—one of the most densely populated and squalid portions 
of the city—and of other parts of Rome that I have briefly quoted some of his remarks :— 

“There is no room in town for an honourable career, no reward for hard work ; and 
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one’s property to-day is less than yesterday, and to-morrow will again lose something from 
its small residue. 

‘What am I to do at Rome? I do not know how to lie. When a book is bad I cannot 
praise it, and beg the loan of it. No rogue shall ever have my help, and so I go out in no 
governor's suite, as though I were a cripple, or useless lump with a withered hand. I will 
admit to you that I cannot endure a Greecised Rome ; and yet, after all, what a fractional part 
of our foreign mendicants are true Greeks. Here is a gang bound for the Esquiline to become 
the inmates of great men’s households, and, in the end, their masters. 

“The hungry Greek, with his quick intellect, desperate effrontery, and ready tongue, 
knows everything: he is whom you will—critic, rhetorician, geometer, painter, trainer, 
prophet, rope-dancer, doctor, sorcerer. Mark how the race, so adroit in flattery, extols the 
foolish friend’s conversation, the ill-favoured friend’s features; how they compare some 
weakling’s scraggy neck with the throat of a Hercules holding Antzus far above the ground ! 
True, we may flatter just like them, but they are believed. 

«At Rome if you produce a witness of spotless character, reference is straightway made 
to his income, and the value of his word is strictly measured by the cash he keeps in his coffer. 
How many servants does he keep? How many acres of land does he hold? The /ast inquiry 
made will be of character. It is hard for men to rise whose worth finds its way barred by 
straitened means, but at Rome they have the sorest struggle of all. How dear the meanest 
lodging, how dear the wages of slaves and the plainest meal; and there you blush to dine off 
earthenware which at a Sabine dinner table you would not regard as a disgrace. 

“In Rome men dress in a showy style beyond their means, and the ‘more’ that we 
require we now and again borrow from a neighbour’s coffer. The vice is universal, and 
every one of us lives in pretentious beggary. 

“ T, for my part, prefer any place to the Subura, for what spot, however miserable or 
lonely, would you not prefer to the terror of fires, the incessant falling of houses, and the 
countless other perils of this cruel Rome ? 

“Who fears, or ever feared, the fall of a house at cool Preneste [a favourite health 
resort of the Romans], but the city we live in consists largely of the flimsy props that shore it 
up. For thus the house agent keeps our houses from toppling over, and when he has covered 
an old gaping crack he bids us sleep in peace, even although a collapse be imminent. I must 
live in some place where fires and night alarms are unknown. Here many a patient is killed 
by sleeplessness, for what lodging-house gives admittance to sleep? It is a luxury of the 
wealthy, and this is the root of the disease. The traftic of carts in narrow winding streets 
and the din when a herd of cattle is shut in (by a passing vehicle) would rob a sea-calf of his 
sleep.” 

“Tf social duty call your rich man forth, the crowd will disperse as he is borne along, and 
he will speed above their heads in his big palanquin reading or writing upon the way, or even 
dozing inside, for a litter with closed windows promotes slumber. As I hurry by on foot I 
am stopped by the surging mass in front, while a great host of people following behind me 
presses at my back. One hits me with his elbow, a second with the hard pole of a litter, a 
third bangs a beam and another a jar against my head. My legs are caked with mud, and a 
soldier’s boot-nail sticks in my toe.” 

‘“‘ Now let us glance at other and distinct perils of the night, the height of these towering 
housetops from which a jug strikes your skull. Think how often cracked or broken earthen- 
ware is thrown from the windows. See with what force it dents and scores the flint pavement. 
You might well be deemed apathetic and careless about danger if you went out to dine without 
having made a will, so true it is that death lurks in every open lighted window which you pass 
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at night. Then hope and pray with siient agonised vows that the windows may content 
themselves with merely emptying on you the contents of the broad pans.” 

There was another danger which he who passed through the city by night had to 
encounter. As was the case in our own cities towards the close of the seventeenth and the 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, the streets of Rome during the empire swarmed with a 
f race of ‘ bloods” akin to the “‘ Mohawks” and “ Hectors” of the more modern times I have 


mentioned, who, “fired with insolence and wine,” wandered forth upsetting sedan chairs, 


beating the watch, and molesting quiet citizens and pretty women ; and an encounter with one 
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of these bullies is vividly described by Juvenal. Finally nocturnal marauders and footpads 
swarmed in the streets and, setting the imperial police at defiance, spread terror throughout 
the city. 

Juvenal’s eloquence in describing to what wretchedness a poor client like himself was 
exposed in Rome, and how infinitely preferable was life at Sora, at Fabrateria, and at Frusino— 
“charming ’’ towns where there was no danger in the daytime of being crushed by vehicles, 
and no nocturnal peril of being robbed or murdered—did not succeed in convincing him of 
the wisdom of leaving Rome. He raves of the delight of the country with the orthodox frenzy 
of the poet, mentions a country town where “a house and a garden might be bought at the cost 
of the annual rent of a dark lodging at Rome,” yet remains in that city where Martial depicts 
him wearily climbing the slopes of the Ccelian Hills to pay his court to some rich patron. 
Monsieur Gaston Boissier relates that another poet, Statius, showed more resolution. ‘“ He 
was the first poet of his day in Rome and yet one of the poorest. He resolved to return to 
his birthplace, Naples, where he hoped to find existence easier, but his wife refused to follow 
him. She was an obstinate Roman lady who thought it impossible to live elsewhere than on 
one of the seven hills, and at the thought she emitted deep sighs and passed sleepless nights. 
In vain did Statius describe to her in delightful verses the marvels of Puteoli and Baiz, that 
enchanting country ‘ where all unites to lend life charm, where the summers are cool and the 
winters mild, where the sea comes peacefully to die upon those shores which it caresses.’ She 
only thought of Subura and the Esquiline. She was a woman,” quaintly remarks the 
eminent savant, “capable of regretting the brooks of Rome in presence of the sea of Naples !” 

As a matter of fact, the writers and eminent men of ancient Rome generally agreed that 
it was not possible to live out of the city. Doubtless they were obliged to own it to be one of 
the most unhealthy places in the world. Fevers often raged there. Seneca admitted that, 
in order to feel better, it was enough to quit but for a moment the heavy, dusty, smoky 
atmosphere of the city; yet it was never willingly left. Cicero, while resident in Rome, did not 
scruple to say in his public speeches that it was a very ugly ill-built city ; that the houses were 
too high and the streets too narrow. Yet he changed his mind directly he was out of it. 
‘« How beautiful it is!’’ he exclaimed. He had only been banished from it a few months when 
he found it “admirable.” He left it a few years later to govern Cilicia, but this time he began 
regretting it before he was out of sight of the city. He was thinking of the means of 
returning to it even before he had reached his province, and while administering lands more 
vast than kingdoms, commanding armies, and receiving the thanks of the Senate for his 
victories, he could not console himself for being so far from the Capitol, and wrote disconsolate 
letters to his friend Ccelius advising him never, never to leave Rome, and always to live in its 
light: “‘ Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, cole et in hac luce vive ” (Cicero, Post red. ad pop. 1). 

The use of marble became very common under Augustus, who did his utmost to beautify 
Rome, not only by his personal munificence in erecting buildings, but by persuading other rich 
citizens to follow his example. Suetonius gives a list of wealthy Romans who were induced 
by Augustus to embellish the city with magnificent temples and places of amusement, and he 
remarks that Augustus used to boast that he had found Rome of brick and left it of marble. 
There was, observes Professor J. H. Middleton, “ probably much truth in this, if for brick we 
read peperino and tufa, for in the time of Augustus burnt bricks had not yet come into general 
use.” 

Private dwelling-houses of many stories were common in the narrow ways and roads of 
the city, and Augustus decreed that no house should exceed 70 feet in height. This, how- 
ever, was but a small step in the transformation which was now commencing in the con- 
struction of the city and its dwellings. While the older of the private edifices still presented 
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their lofty gables in stone, or more commonly in wood, projecting over the narrow streets, the 
newer quarters of the city were laid out in broader ways with lower houses in the Grecian 
fashion. With the reign of Augustus the stern simplicity of life in ancient Rome came to an 
end, and all the well-to-do portions of the community strove for the possession of sufficient 
wealth to enable them to enjoy to the full the luxurious life of effeminate ease and splendour 
now open to them for the first time. Under this emperor, owing to Greek influence, art 
developed with almost miraculous rapidity, and was probably at its best up to the second half 
of the second century .p. 

The reign of Severus and of his sons was the only period in the whole history of Rome at 
all comparable in its architectural activity with the time of Augustus. Then, however, 
although Rome was richer than ever, and endless varieties of costly marbles and alabasters 
were easily obtainable, yet the decay of Roman art had commenced, and the ornate and costly 
buildings erected during the reign of Severus were no match either in beauty of design or 
delicacy of workmanship with those of the more polished and refined Hellenised age ot 
Augustus and of his immediate successors. 

In the following description of some notable remains of the period under review I have 
included examples of the three periods of Greco-Roman art, exhibiting respectively (a) its rise ; 
(b) its maturity ; (c) its decay. 

The Theatre of Marcellus, which falls under the first period, was commenced by Julius 
Cesar and finished in 13 z.c. by Augustus, who dedicated it in the name of his nephew 
Marcellus, the son of Octavia. The existing remains are of great beauty and interest, and a 
large portion of the arcading of the curved exterior is still standing. The lower story is half 
buried beneath the present ground level. The design consists of arcades with engaged 
columns, with an entablature at each story. The lower order is Roman Dorie or Tuscan. 
The upper order is Ionic. The materials are travertine, covered with hard white stucco of 
pounded marble. The details are very refined and carefully worked out. 

When first built (in 27 3b.c.) * the Pantheon was a completely isolated structure; the 
existing walls, which now join it to the baths of Agrippa, are considerably later in date than 
the time of Augustus, being partly the work of Hadrian and partly of Septimius Severus, and 
there is no evidence that there was ever any internal connection between the two buildings. 
It appears to have been called the Pantheon from its earliest time. The upper part of the 
interior is said to have been enriched with a row of caryatides, the work of the celebrated 
Athenian sculptor Diogenes, and there were statues by him on the top of the pediment which 
contained a large bronze relief representing the defeat of the Titans by Jupiter and other 
deities. Pliny records that the capitals of the columns which adorn the interior are of bronze 
from Syracuse. ‘The upper stories of the exterior were coated with stucco, whilst the lowest 
story was faced with slabs of white marble: these have been completely stripped off the 
circular portion of the building, but are still existent on the square projection against which 
the portico stands. The portico consists of eight front and three side monolithic columns of 
grey and red Egyptian granite, having Corinthian capitals of Pentelic marble. Originally the 
frieze of the entablature contained bronze letters recording the dedication of the Pantheon by 
Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa during his third consulate (27 B.c.). 

The internal diameter of the Pantheon is 142 ft. 6 in. Its height from the pavement to 
the central opening is about thesame. Professor Middleton in his scholarly work on “ Ancient 


* In Vol. XXV. of the tenth edition of the Encyclopedia is of the time of Hadrian, the dates stamped on the bricks 


Britannica there is a most interesting article by Mr. extending from a.p. 115 to 125, and that traces of a former 
Phené Spiers relative to the date of the Pantheon, in rectangular building—doubtless the original Temple of 
which it is stated that the result of recent investigations Agrippa—are also clearly discernible. 


proves that much of the brickwork used in its construction 
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Rome”’ instances this cupola as “a remarkable example of the extraordinarily skilful use of 
concrete by the Romans. It is cast in one solid mass, and is as free from lateral thrust as if 
it were cut out of one block of stone. Though having the arch form, it is in no way constructed 
on the principle of the arch. The walls of the great rotunda which supports the dome are 
nearly 20 feet thick, cast in concrete, with the thin facing of brick which afterwards became 
so common, although examples of the time of Augustus are very rare. The actual mass of 
concrete used is very much reduced by a series of recesses formed in the drum. Those in 
the interior form large niches for statues and altars, and were enriched with marble columns 
and other decorations. Other semicircular chambers set at intervals between the internal 
niches were probably formed to diminish the mass of concrete required, and also to admit 
the air into its interior so as to hasten its setting.” 

Internally the cupola is divided into deeply sunk square coffers ; and although the outside 
of the dome is not an important feature in the external design of the building, in its original 
state it must have looked like a mound of shining gold, as it was then covered with tiles of 
gilt bronze. These plated tiles were stripped off in a.p. 663 by the Emperor Constans II. 
The present lead covering was put on in 1454. The internal effect of the dome, with its single 
central hypethral opening, 25 feet in diameter, forming a frame to the blue sky, makes it 
unlike any other building in the world; and even now, although stripped of the greater part 
of its marble linings, it is still one of the most stately of edifices. 

The beautiful works of art which remain to us of the time breathe the living spirit of 
Greek design—witness the Pompeian vase and fountain [page 231]. They are undated ; but 
as Pompeii was destroyed in .p. 79, they are clearly well within the first period of Graco- 
Roman art. 

An arch in honour of Titus, of which nothing but its inscription now remains, had been 
erected in the Circus Maximus during his lifetime, in a.p. 80; but the arch in marble 
on the hill-top or Summa Sacra Via, and known as the Arch of Titus, was erected by 
Domitian in honour of Vespasian and Titus to commemorate the taking of Jerusalem. Of 
this arch the central portion only is original: the sides were restored in 1823. 

In the twelfth century the tower of a fortress known as the Turris Cartalaria, or Record 
Tower, was partly built over the Arch of Titus, and the remains of this building can still be 
traced. The capitals of the engaged columns on each side of the arch are said to be the 
earliest existing examples of the composite order. ‘The jambs of the archway are ornamented 
with reliefs representing the triumphal procession of Titus and his army after the fall of 
Jerusalem. In the spandrils of the arch are winged Victories bearing trophies, and the key- 
stones have figures of Fortuna and Roma. The soffit of the arch is richly coffered, and has 
a relief of the apotheosis of Titus borne upwards by an eagle. There is a small sculptured 
external frieze. 

Under my middle period I would include Trajan’s Column (a.p. 114) [pp. 236-37]. The 
Emperor’s ashes, deposited in a gold vase, were placed in the chamber formed in the interior 
of the pedestal of the Column, which, built of large blocks of Greek marble, is 97} feet in 
height. The diameter immediately above the base is about 12 feet. A colossal bronze statue 
of the Emperor formerly stood upon the top of the capital, which very closely resembles one 
of the Doric order. Bands of sculpture in low relief ranged in twenty-three tiers, and 
illustrative of Trajan’s two campaigns against the Dacians, are coiled round the column, 
which has an internal staircase. The pedestal carrying the column is decorated with reliefs 
of arms and trophies, and on one of its sides is a tablet with a dedicatory inscription, and 
under it is the doorway to the spiral staircase. An eagle supporting a garland of flowers is 
placed at each angle above the cornice of the pedestal. 
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Among my illustrations is a conjectural restoration of the theatre at Ostia supposed to 
have been built by Trajan. Ostia, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, about fifteen miles 
from Rome, was one of the great commercial centres of the empire, and its famous harbours, 
constructed by Claudius and Trajan, received merchandise from all quarters of the world. It 
had vast granaries of corn, from which the imperial city received its constant supply. 

The Arch of Severus, which, with the rest of the buildings I am about to mention, comes 
under the final period, was erected in a.p. 203 in honour of Severus and his sons Caracalla 
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THEATRE AT OSTIA : RESTORATION BY M. P, ANDRE, 


and Geta and in commemoration of victories in Parthia and other Eastern countries. The 
base is of travertine lined with slabs of marble. Elsewhere the arch is constructed of massive 
blocks of white Pentelic marble. After the death of Severus and the murder of Geta, said to 
have been stabbed in his mother’s arms by Caracalla, the latter in his foolish endeavours to 
extinguish the memory of his ill-fated brother ordered all statues and reliefs of Geta to be 
destroyed and his name to be erased from the inscriptions. Traces of the erasure are visible on 
this arch, as the holes are still existent by which the bronze letters of Geta’s name and titles 
were fastened to the marble. The capitals of the order are designed in a debased composite 
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style. The sunk coffered soffits and enriched mouldings and centre flowers of the three arches 
are rather coarsely executed. 

The reliefs are poor works of art, but interesting for their representations of historical 
events, such as the siege of Carre, the relief of Nisibis effected by Severus in a.p. 195, victories 
in Mesopotamia, the taking of Babylon, and the subsequent defeat of the Parthian king 
Artabanus. There are winged Victories bearing trophies, and figures representative of the four 
seasons in the spandrils of the central arch. The spandrils of the side arches contain reliefs 
of the river gods of the conquered countries—the Euphrates, the Tigris, and two tributaries. 
The pedestals of the columns have life-sized representations of captives driven by Roman 
soldiers. There is a long inscription of the titles and honours of Severus and Caracalla 
inserted in the large panel of the attic. 
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DETAIL OF ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, ROME, 
FLOM MM. F, DUBAN AND G, ANCELEU’S RESTORATION, 
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The Baths of Caracalla are said to have been commenced in the lifetime of Severus, 
mainly built during the reign of his son and successor Caracalla, and completed by Heliogabalus 
and Severus Alexander (218-235). They were restored by Theodoric about a.p. 500. By far 
the largest and, in some respects, the best preserved of the many famous edifices of ancient 
Rome, they are of great instructive value in elucidating various details of the methods of con- 
struction employed by the Roman architects, and they probably represent the last effort of 
the masters of the Greco-Roman style of architecture to arrest the final decay and extinction 
of their once robust and virile art. The whole of the buildings, including its outer colonnade, 
or peribolus, are raised upon a platform in which are placed a number of vaulted chambers 
some twenty feet above the ground level, These basement rooms were probably used by the 
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DETAILS OF ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, ROME, 
FROM MM, F, DUBAN AND G, ANCELET’S RESTORATION, 
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crowd of slave attendants and for general storage purposes, whilst a considerable portion 
would be required for the furnaces and fuel rooms for heating the water and hot rooms above. 
The smaller rooms were two or three stories in height, but the three great central halls are 
supposed to have occupied the whole height of the central building. 

The uses of the chief rooms have been determined by the excavations of recent years. 
The frigidarium, containing the natatio, or swimming bath, was in the centre of the north-east 
side. It had vestibules at each end leading to the outer court. The tepidarium, a large and 
magnificent hall, is placed in the centre of the building; the vaulted recesses in the side walls 
contained marble-lined baths or opened, one into the frigidarium, and the other into the 
sudarium. At each end is a large vestibule separated by columns and screens from the main 
tepidarium. The hall, 170 feet long by about 80 feet wide, hada groined roof springing 
from large granite columns surmounted by a short piece of entablature in the debased style of 
the second and third centuries. The short columns on each side were set in front of the 
recesses containing the warm baths. The next room (south), forming a vestibule to the 
circular hall beyond, is part of the sudarium, or sweating room. It has a hypocaust floor, 
and its walls are lined with flue tiles. This is also the form of construction adopted for the 
great circular hall, the laconicum (vapour bath), which was covered by a lofty dome. On each 
side of the circular hall there are four lofty chambers opening on to the surrounding gardens, 
of which the two angle rooms contain semicircular marble-lined baths. The two peristyles 
are very large, with ranges of columns supporting a vaulted gallery. 

\lthough it is possible to identify the chief rooms of these enormous therme there are 
still very many apartments the use of which cannot be traced. They might have been suites 
of private baths or dressing and anointing rooms. The outer inclosure (1,200 feet square) 
was planted with flowers and shrubs and surrounded by a long line of buildings of the time of 
Heliogabalus and Severus Alexander. The outer buildings on the north-east side consist of 
small vaulted chambers, two stories in height, with staircases at intervals. In front was a 
long colonnade, in the centre of which is the main entrance to the therme from the Via Appia. 
The use of these rooms is doubtful. Possibly they were shops, or baths and dressing- 
rooms for persons who did not care to bathe in public, or attendants’ rooms. The halls on 
the north-east and south-west sides of the peribolus were intended for the use of the philo- 
sophers and literary men and their pupils, or as apartments for exercises and games. The 
Stadium had tiers of marble seats. Immediately behind it is the great reservoir for the water 
supply of the baths, consisting of sixty-four small vaulted chambers supplied by an aqueduct. 

The following remarks by Professor Lanciani, of the University of Rome, are of interest : 

‘* At the end of the third century after Christ, Rome numbered 11 large public therme 
and 926 smaller ones conducted under private enterprise. The Baths of Caracalla alone could 
accommodate at one time 1,600 people; the Baths of Diocletian 3,600. Taking 1,500 as the 
average accommodation of each of the public therme, and fifty as that of each of the private 
baths, we learn that in ancient Rome at any minute 62,800 citizens could restore their strength 
in baths of every nature and description. But for those who frequented the great therme 
bathing was the very last thought ; for in course of time, and under the corruption which began 
to contaminate Roman society after the conquest of the East, bodily health and cleanliness, 
although the original object, had long ceased to be the only one; for the therm, decorated 
with prodigal magnificence and supplied with all the comforts, conveniences, and novelties 
that a voluptuary could desire, had become places of amusement whither people repaired for 
pastime and enjoyment. They were, in a word, gigantic clubs where the elegant youth passed 
the whole day—at least the hours in which the establishment was kept open. Let us follow 
one of these young men of Rome into the great therme. He is welcomed at his entrance by 
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the ostiarius, or porter, a tall majestic fellow, with a sword at his side, and by the capsarius, or 
wardrobe keeper, who takes charge of his wraps. ‘Then follows a general salutation and 
kissing of friends, exchange of the last topics and scandals of the day, reading of the news- 
papers or acta diurna. The visitor then selects the kind of bath which may suit his particular 
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PLAN OF THE BATHS OF CARACALLA, AS RESTORED BY M. BLOUET. 
From the Paper by Professor Aitchison, * The Roman Therm ” [TRANSACTIONS 1889], 
A, ¢, B, Row of small shops, or lodgings. Fk, Piscina (cella solearis). , Cella tepidaria. G, Grand entrance. Hu, Hu, Flank entrances, 1, Laco 
nicum. J, J. Entrances to gymnasia. J’. J’, Entranees to baths and cella solearis kK, K, Apodyteria. L’, L', Eleeothesia and Conisteria. 
L, L, Staircases. M, M, Vestibules of cella solearis, N. N, Side halls. oOo, oO, Floor baths. tmormor.p’, Prefurnia. pe’, rp’, Reservoirs. 
QQ, Celle medi. hk, R, Celle tepidariw. s,=, Celle trigidariw. 1, 1, Peristyles. U,u, Ephebea. v, Vv, Frigidarium. w,w, Libraries. 
X, X, Xystus. y, Theatridion. or grand stand, Z, 2, Palwstra, AA, Eleothesia, 2, Sudatorium. cb, Cella media, &”, kb, Exedra 


case —cold, tepid, warm, shower, or perspiration bath. The bath over, the real business begins ; 
as, for example, taking a constitutional up and down the beautiful grounds, indulging in 
athletic sports or simple gymnastics to restore circulation, and to prepare himself for the 
delights of the table. The luxurious meal finished, the gigantic club house could supply him 
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with every kind of amusement, libraries, concerts, literary entertainments, readings of the 
latest poems or novels, popular or ‘ Barnum-like * shows, and conversation with the noblest and 
most beautiful women. Very often a second bath was taken to prepare for the evening meal. 
All this could be done by three or four thousand persons at one and the same time without con- 
fusion or delay because of the great number of servants and slaves attached to the establishment. 

“ Recent excavations and discoveries in the Baths of Caracalla show clearly how the service 
was organised. It was carried on entirely underground by means of crypto-porticoes which 
allowed the servants to appear suddenly everywhere, and to meet the requirements of the visitors 
without crossing the halls and without interfering with the circulation of the noble crowd.” 

The Baths of Diocletian, accommodating about 3,600 bathers, were commenced by 
Maximianus in the year 302 in honour of his brother emperor Diocletian, who was then absent 
from Rome. ‘Tradition records that a large number of Christians, afterwards martyred, were 
forced to work at the erection: of these baths. ‘The general arrangement of the baths and 
their methods of construction are similar to those of the Baths of Caracalla. 

The Basilica of Constantine was commenced by Maxentius and completed after his death 
in a.pD. 312 by Constantine. The general proportions and design of the great central hall are 
very similar to those of the great hall of the Baths of Caracalla. 

The Arch of Constantine was erected to commemorate Constantine’s victory over Maxentius 
in a.p. 312. It is said to have been copied from the Arch of Trajan, which also supplied the 
fine sculptured reliefs representative of scenes in the life of Trajan. The entablature, the 
eight fluted Corinthian columns which decorate the fronts of the arch, the spandril figures 
representing Victory, and the reliefs on the pedestals of the columns are typical of the degraded 
state of Roman art at the commencement of the fourth century. 

Nore.—-Except where otherwise indicated, the illustrations to the Paper are reproduced from the 
Fragments d’Architecture Antique @aprés les Relevés et Restaurations des anciens Pensionnaires de 
VAcadémie de France & Rome, publiés sous la direction de H, D’ Espouy. 











ANTIQUE ROMAN CAPITAL AT 5, MARIE DU TRANSTEVERE, FROM M, DE BIGOT'S RESTORATION (1903). 
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London District Surveyors: Terms of Appointment. 

The following unication, dated 23rd Febru 
ary 1906, has been addressed from the Institute to 
the Chairman and Members of the London County 
Council : 

My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 
the Council of the 
the question of certain 
templation by the 
regard to the terms of 


comm 


The attention of 
has been directed to 
chane s which are in con- 
London County Council with 
uppointment of District 
sondon Building Act. 

report of th proceedings of the 
published in the public 
original proposal of the 
involved, ~iter a id, a re 


[Institute 


Surveyors under th | 

From the 
London 
press it appears that the 
Building 


] 


County Counell 


ct Committee 





duction in the number of Surveyors and the sub- 
stitution of fixed salaries in lieu of fees. 
This proposal, t would appear, did not meet 


with general approval, and the matter was accord 
ingly referred back. 
As the one of considerable 


not only to the arcl 


Importance 
tectural profession but also 
to London generally as a City and community, the 
Council of the Institute, having given the matter 
their careful attention, desire me to place before 
the members of your Honourable Council certain 
views which appear to them worthy of consideration. 

As you are probably aware, the Legislature, in 
dealing with the Building Laws of the Metropolis, 
has by a long series of enactments extending from 
the time of Charles II. deliberately and uniformly 
provided that the administration of those laws 
should be in the hands of trained and « xperienced 
professional men, who in the pursuit of their craft 
as architects have acquired practical knowledge of 
the various changing problems which arise in de 
signing and adapting buildings to the manifold 
conditions which have to be met in a city of such 
vast size and importance as London, especially in 
the more central and congested districts devoted 
to mercantile purposes upon which its prosperity 
so largely depends. 

Under such supervision London rebuilt 
after the Great Fire; under such supervision has 
London grown and developed; and under such 
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supervision isa large proportion of the building 
work of the Metropolis carried out at the present 
time. 

The Council need hardly dwell on the import- 
ance which the Institute attaches to the preserva- 
tion of this system, and the advantages which 
accrue to members of the profession in having the 
advice and co-operation of a colleague trained in 
his art and with a full knowledge of the statutes 
relating to it. 

Such co-operation has worked well in the past, 
and in the opinion of the Institute to the advantage 
of the owners and occupiers of every class of 
buildings in London. 

It is therefore with a full sense of responsibility 
that the Council of the Institute would urge upon 
the London County Council the desirability of pre- 
serving in its integrity a system which has obtained 
and endured through many reigns with the full 
sanction and authority of Parliament. 

To this end they would suggest that the dis- 
ability which has been imposed in the case of some 
of the later appointments should no longer be en 
forced, and that in future all Surveyors acting under 
the provisions of the London Building Act should 
be practising architects.—I have the honour to be, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, your most obedient ser- 
vant, W. J. Locke, Secretary. 

The following recommendations of the Building 
Act Committee were discussed at the meeting of 
the London County Council of the 27th ult. : 
from and including April 1, 1906, all 
be paid a tixed salary by way of remu 
neration instead of fees; that the amount of salary to be 
paid to each of the present district surveyors be equal to 
the amount of the average of the fees received in hi 
districts during the seven years ended December 31, 1905, 
as provided in Sect. 158 of the London Building Act, 
1894; and that the Building Act Committee do submit 
the necessary recommendations to give effect to this de 
cision. 

(b) That with regard to the existing and all future 
vacancies, the Building Act Committee do submit to the 
Council such recommendations, giving full particulars of 
their proposals in every case, as will be in general accord 
with the ** model” scheme deseribed in the report ot the 
Building Act Committee, dated February 12, 1906. 


(7) That as 
district surveyors 


Captain Hemphill, in moving the adoption of 
these proposals, said that in the surrounding dis- 
tricts surveyors were paid by salary and not by 
fees ; and if district surveyors were paid by salary 
their status would not be altered—Mr. Howell J. 
Williams said that the proposals would lead to 
another department and staff—the District Sur 
veyors’ Department—with highly paid officials to 
supervise the district surveyors. All this was 
necessary only if they had no confidence in the 
men they appointed, but there was a keen sense of 
honour and integrity amongst architects and 
surveyors of London.—Sir Melville Beachcroft 
expressed his regret that this matter had again 
been brought up. They were far more likely to 
get experienced men under the present system 
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than under that proposed. They could not ignore, 
he said, the views in the matter of such an 
important body as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, whose letter they had received [see 
above|.—Lord Welby, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, said his Committee did not view the 
proposals with favour. They would, he believed, 
cost the ratepayers a good deal. He moved as an 
amendment that the proposals be referred back. 
The amendment was eventually carried by fifty- 
nine against forty votes. 


Ossett Elementary School Competition. 

A strong letter of protest has been addressed to 
the Ossett Education Committee against the terms 
of Clause 4 of the conditions of this competition, 
which runs as follows: 

“4, The Committee offer a premium of £50, 
and the Architect whose plans are placed first shall 
be employed to carry out the work. The premium 
will merge in the Commission of 4 per cent. on 
the amount of accepted Contract and shall include 
a complete set of Quantities to the Contractors. 
The Architect will be precluded from accepting 
any trade discounts or commissions.” 

Unless members hear that this clause has been 
satisfactorily altered, it is to be hoped that none 
will enter for this competition. 


The Fellowship: Election by Voting-papers. 

Requisitions having been received from members 
conformably with By-law 9 demanding that the 
election of candidates to Fellowship (election 5th 
March) be taken by voting-papers, such Papers, 
drawn up in the form prescribed by the regulation 
relating thereto [see KALENDAR, p. 56!, were issued 
on the 22nd ult. to every Fellow and Associate 
residing in the United Kingdom. Messrs. C. H. 
Brodie [F’.), Bernard Dicksee | F’.|, Max. Clarke | /’.), 
Francis Hooper [£’.|, Perey Tubbs [7’.], Wm. Wood- 
ward [F’.], M. Starmer Hack [4.], Frank Lishman 
A.|, Vivian H. King [A.}, Thomas A. Pole [A./, and 
J. MacLaren Ross [4.], were appointed by the 
Council to act as Serutineers and report the re- 
turns. The scrutiny took place at the Institute on 
Friday the 2nd inst., and the work lasted five hours. 
At the meeting last Monday the Chairman (Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Vice-President) having called on 
the Secretary to read the Scrutineers’ Report, a 
discussion took place, of which the following is a 
condensed report : 

Mr. C. H. Brovi [F’.] said that before the report w: 
read he should like to ask, and he was prepared to move 
it as a resolution if necessary, that the names of the 
members who had demanded the poll should be read to 
the Meeting. 

Mr. E. A. Grentna 'F’.) seconded. 

Mr. Wu. Woopwarp [A.) said that in the absence of any 
by-law or regulation which demanded the assent of the 
requisitionists to their names being made known, he 
should support the proposition that their names be read out. 

Mr. Max. Crarker [7’.] moved as an amendment that the 
result of the ballot be reported first. They could vote 


afterwards on the question of reading out the names of the 
requisitionists. 

Mr. Bropir said he had no objection to the reading of 
the names being postponed. 

Mr. Max. Crarke deprecated the names being disclosed 
at all. 

Mr. Greorcr Hvuprann [F’.] seconded the amendment. 
To read the names of those who had signed the requisition 
would form a dangerous precedent. There might be 
occasions when it was necessary for members to demand a 
poll, and it was quite conceivable that they might not wish 
to have their names associated publicly with their action. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson | 4.) supported the amendment. He 
presumed the names of the members in question were 
duly subscribed to the requisition, and he saw no reason 
why they should be disclosed at this stage. They seemed 
to be anticipating something of which he for one was 
entirely ignorant. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner ‘A.) said he thought the names 
should be read out. The names of members who had 
demanded the poll should be published equally with those 
who had nominated the candidates. 

Mr. F. T. W. Gotpsmirn |F.) asked if there was any 
constitutional objection to the names being disclosed. 

THe CHatrMan stated that it was laid down in the by- 
laws that no communication respecting candidates for 
election should be disclosed ; but whether that applied to 
this particular question or not he felt that he ought not 
to allow the names to be disclosed without first consulting 
the Council on the subject. 

Mr. Max. Ciarke [Ff] contended that it was a matter 
for the Institute to settle, not the Council. 

Mr. B. J. Caprnn fA.) supported the amendment. He 
did not know, he said, a single person who had objected, 
so his action was quite impersonal. The election had been 
by ballot, and the whole object of the ballot was that each 
member might vote as he thought right and proper with- 
out any interference or being held up to ridicule or odium 
by others. If the ballot was to be worth anything at all, 
its secrecy ought to apply, not only to the man who voted 
by ballot, but to those who requisitioned the ballot. Other 
wise they were put in this stupid position: that supposing 
there was one person to whom a member objected - and 
had grave reason for objecting—if he voted against that 
man he was liable to be pilloried as objecting to the whole 
lot of candidates. He did not know why a poll had been 
asked for. It was probable that objection was taken to 
some one on the list ; and, if so, why should the objectors 
be pilloried? The whole idea was most objectionable. 

Ture CHatrman having formally put the matter to the 
vote the amendment was carried, and the Secretary was 
directed to read the Scrutineers’ Report, which was as 
follows : 

% Conduit Street, W.C., 2nd March 1906. 


To the Chairman of the General Meeting of the 
RIDA. March 5. 
SIR, 

As Scrutineers appointed by the Council, we have ex 
amined the 579 voting-papers received, of which we found 
t invalid. 

The following gentlemen have been duly elected — viz. 

M. GARBUTT. 

H. A. SATCHELL. 

EK. W. MARSHALL. 

G. RANSOME. 

H. SIRR. 

A. SYKES. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

(Signed) Francis Hooper, Chairman, Max Ciarke, 
Bernarp Dickser, C. H. Bronte, Frank 
Lisuman, M.Stranmer Hack,J. MacLaren 
Ross, Vivian H. Kina, Tuomas A. Por, 
WILLIAM Woopwarp. 
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THE Secretary stated that twenty-eight candidates had 
been balloted for, and that the six elected were the only 
candidates prey ously of the class of Associates. 

Mr. C. H. Bropr, risi nd referring to the report just 
read, said that in 1 vy, and in the opinion of a great 
many othe tl esult was appalling [wenty-two 
candidates approve y the Council as eligible under the 
Charter and By-laws, and including country architects 
approved in addition by their own Societies allied to the 
Institute, had been rejected upon a poll. He would 
seriously suggest to the Institute, through its Council, that 
if a set of gentle hether their names were disclosed 


should at least come there 











or not, det 1 poll they 

and count é He and the other members who 
counted the votes \ upied at the Institute from half 
past two on Friday until after seven, and he asked why 
they should be put to that trouble and inconvenience, and 
why the Institute ] t be put to the expense ol the 
poll. This demand for a poll, he would point out, had 
overridden the Chartei | By-laws. And not only that, 
but it had overridden a Special Resolution of the Institute, 
qua Institute, passed at General Meeting. That 
resolution decided that after the 3lst December of the 
present year no Fellow s} d be elected except from the 
class of Associates. That is broadly the effect of the 
resolution Then t t ewhat drastic resolution 
because it wa dl lution, although it was one 


with whicl ember of the Institute agreed 
t: that during the interven- 
1 


that to say, from the date of the passing of 








tio! t t nd of 1906—every architect 

cu t Unarte for election who desired to join 

el] hould be enecoui iged to do so. 

) \ f those members of the Institute 

d to the best his small ability and the best 

1 brin bout the result which 

l namely, the inclusion of 

ler the Charter a a Fellow. 

n the } vhiech had been demanded was 

y the general conduct of the 

ut also this Special Resolution, and he very 

Meeting and to the Institute 

they were going to take 

B o this, that seven members 

te I 1Ve f the Institute 

Meet to some of the 

S I hn scrutineer, every 

voted a nst It might be 

an who marked that paper, 

lid who was affected by it? 

by the Council and the 

é t eht proposed, had been 

rejected ; 1 it npossible for those men to ente 
the Institute except ibmitting themselves to examina 
tion. No matte | the age, no matter how long they 
had bee } ctice, t € en could not now enter the 
Institute, be the resolution stood, the closure was 
to take place at tl the year, and the by-laws laid 


id been rejected could be again 
mths. He mig tell the 





it down that no m 





nominated 





meeting that 1e OF the ted candidates had a majority 
or vote h favour exceed three to one, but he was 
rejected because the majority required was four to one. 
Was wish Institute that a man who 
received tes to the extent of over three to one should be 
rejected a Fello hen, if the votes were taken by 
show of 1 { , a bare majority was sufticient 
to elect him iy yf affairs was monstrous, and he 
was quite sure that the majority of members did not wish 
that result. Memb would be justified in asking him 
what he proposed. It first place, he would say that 
the form of the voting-paper was absolutely wrong, and 
should be altered. The form of the voting-paper was not 
settled by the By-] , but by a regulation which appeared 
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on page 56 of the KaLenpar. That led to the rejection 
of the candidates, because the regulation was not known 
throughout the Institute. It was not generally known that 
if a member did not vote for a candidate he practically 
voted against him. Only votes were counted in his favour 
which were actually marked in the affirmative column ; 
and if that column was left blank it practically amounted 
to a vote against him; so that 50 men voting against that 
man could reject him, because it was most unlikely that 
he would receive 200 votes in his favour. Therefore he 
would propose a resolution that the Council be asked to 
alter the form of the voting-paper, and make it parallel 
with the voting-papers issued for the Council and the 
Standing Committees, so that unless a man’s name 
was struck out he should be considered to be voted for. 
That, he believed, would more nearly represent the wish 
of the vast majority of members. He would therefore 
move that it be referred to the Council to alter the 
regulation in the sense he had stated, namely, that the 
voting-papers issued for the election of candidates for 
membership should be in the same form as those issued 
for the election of the Council and Standing Committees. 
He also wished to state that, in consideration of the serious 
state of things disclosed by this demand for a poll, he 
should in due course, after consulting the Council upon 
the matter, move in that room that the date of the closure 
be extended if necessary, so that those candidates who 
had been passed, not only by the Council, but by the Allied 
Societies should at least have another chunce—under the 
altered conditions, as he hoped, they would be—of becom- 
ing Fellows of the Institute. 

Mr. J. R. Naynor [F’.}, of Derby, seconded the resolution. 

Mr. W. Gitmovur Witson [F’.), referring to Mr. Brodie’s 
remarks, asked if it was the fact that if the space for the 
affirmative mark was left blank in the paper it counted 
against the candidate. 

THe CrarkMan: It is reducing the number of votes for 
him ; it is reducing the percentage. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goupsuirna [F’.) said there were many 
members present who were under the impression that if 
they did not vote against a candidate they were voting 
for him; and the form of the voting-papers would certainly 
lead one to suppose that that result would follow. 

Tue Secretary, at the request of the Chairman, read 
the regulation under By-law 9, which was printed on every 
voting-paper, and was as follows: ‘ The voting-papers 
shall state the name and address of every candidate, with 
the names of his respective proposers, and be divided into 
columns for attirmative and negative votes, such votes 
only to be counted as are marked in such columns.” 

Mr. Evwrs T. Haut [F’.] asked whether the scrutineers 
had as a fact registered blanks as negative votes, because 
if so it was a very serious matter. 

Mr. Brovre explained that if the affirmative space was 
left blank it amounted practically to a vote against the candi- 
date; because if 50 people voted against him, 201 papers 
marked aftirmatively would have to come in to secure his 
election. As a matter of fact only about one-fourth of 
the Institute members voted in the election; and yet they 
had this result. He hoped he had made his point quite 
clear, that unless a member voted for aman he practically 
voted against him. 

Mr. R. J. ANcen [A.] said it was not clear to him at all 
events. Ifa blank was left in a paper sent in, surely that 
was not to be counted against that particular candidate. 
If it were as Mr. Brodie had said, then the only thing to 
do was to refer those papers back to the scrutineers to be 
counted again. 

THe Secrerary explained that the blanks were not 
counted for or against; they were neglected altogether. 
Mr. Brodie’s point was that from the practical point of 
view it scored against the candidate if he was not voted 
upon aflirmatively. One vote recorded against nullified 
four actual affirmative votes. 
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Mr. GronrGe 
and all the procedure had been in order. 


Hunnarp, F.S.A F’) asked if the voting 

Tie Cuamman: Everything has been carried out abso 
lutely according to the By-laws. 

Mr. Husnarp, continuing, said that as they had made 
their regulations, they had only themselves to thank fo 
the result. He did not approve of the result for on 
moment, but it showed to his mind what a strony feelin 
there was throughout the country in favour of registration. 
The whole essence of the Registration Bill was to ensure 
every man passing some qualifying examination, and the 
members throughout the country had very unanimously 
shown that that was their desire. This had been the 
most forcible argument they could possibly have in favour 
of registration. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner [A..: As reference has been 
made to the Local Societies it would have been very much 
better if the names of the candidates had been sent to the 
Local Societies for their approval. 

Tue Cuamman: The names have been sent to the Local 
Societies and were approved of by them. Every name 
sent to the Local Societies. 

Mr. Bonner: That should have been mentioned on the 
voting-papers, because London men do not know these 
country gentlemen. He for one should not vote for a man 
he did not know. 

Mr. FE. A. Gruntne [F.) said he was, he believed, per- 
haps the oldest member of the profession in active prac 
tice, and he was certainly the oldest member of the 
Council, having been a member for something like thirty- 
three years. He could not help regretting what had 
occurred. He did not wish to carry any acrimony into 
the discussion, but he did think that the action of mem 
bers, whose names they did not know, in bringing about 
this poll had been a great detriment, not only to the In 
stitute, but to the profession. He did not think they 
could have realised the harm they would do the profession 
by the action they had taken. 

Mr. A. Saxon Snewu [F’.) said that he had put his mark 
against one candidate on the voting-paper because he did 
not consider that man sufficiently qualified for the Fellow 
ship. But he thought that those who had put their mark 
against candidates merely because they were not Associates 
in the first place had done no honour to themselves, noi 
were they loyal to the Institute as a whole. 

Mr. Max Crarke [F’.) moved the following amendment, 
viz. ** That a Committee be forthwith appointed to considei 
the method of election and any other matter connected 
therewith, including a revision of the By-laws on the 
subject if necessary.’’ The speaker said he would like to 
have heard some of the older men in the room, but they 
did not seem to take any particular part in the discussion, 
which was very much to be regretted. They had heard 
that 579 papers were sent in out of the whole body of the 
Institute in the United Kingdom. He put the result of 
this election entirely down to the apathy of members 
who would not go to the extent of putting a postage 
stamp on one of these envelopes, or putting some twenty 
eight marks if they should be wanted on those papers. 
They might find fault as much as they liked with the 
members who had demanded the poll, but they must find 
fault ina very much greater proportion with those who 
would not take the trouble to vote one way or the other. 
Surely every member should know if his voice required to 
be hidden that it was sufficiently hidden behind the ballot- 
paper; and surely he should have faith in the Institute to 
vote for the nominees of the Council if he considered the 
Council all that was desirable. If he did not he had his 
resource. The particular course events had taken was 
undoubtedly not a good thing for the Institute. He 
had gone carefully through the By-laws and regulations 
connected therewith that afternoon to see if he could finda 
way by which the Institute could get out of the difficulty, but 
he could not. There was no way. The only thing to do 
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was to revise the By-laws, and that must be done by the 
General Body. He said nothing about the Council. The 
Council, they might forget sometimes, were the servants 
of the Institute: they were put in that position for th 
purpose of carrying out the wishes of the Institute. If 
members of the Institute thought it desirable, the 
sooner this revision took place the better, and also the 
revision of the proposed new By-law which put the time 
limit for the election of Fellows from than the 
Associate class at the end of the present year. Personally 
he thought there could be no harm in altering it, 
there were many desirable architects who could not get 
in in any other way; they would never become members 


othe 


DECLUSE 


of the Institute unless the Institute became the centre 
which registration involved. 

Mr. B. J. Caren A.) seconded the amendment. He 
expressed his regret at the result of the poll; he did not 
think, however, that those who had demanded the poll 
were responsible, but those who had signed the ballot 
papers and voted against the candidates. The inquiry 
proposed in the amendment would be a good thing for the 
Institute. 

Mr. Broprr, speaking on the amendment, said he 


should like to point out that he was quite in sympathy 
with Mr. Max Clarke, and would vote for his amendment, 
provided it had not the effect of throwing over, as he 
thought it would do, the consideration of this question fon 
a very long period. His own resolution merely to 
the regulation was moved in order to overcome the difti 
culty that exists with regard to the next and immediate 
subsequent elections. His motion, if carried, would do 
that. But he should be quite willing to support Mr. Max 
Clarke’s resolution as well. 

Mr. Max Crank 
resolution that 
at once. 

The Cratrman : 

Mr. Max Crarkt 


vite) 


allowed to add to his 
proposed be ippointed 


asked to be 
the committee he 


\ committee of the Couneil ? 

No, a Committee of the Institute. 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Lanasron [.1.] asked if it was pet 
missible to bring forward a motion By-law 
without its being down on the agenda. 

Tue Secretary: A motion can be brought 
appoint a committee. 

THe CratrrmMan proceeded to put the amendment—-viz. 
* That a Committee be forthwith appointed to considei 
the method of election and any other matter connected 
therewith, including any revision of the By-laws on the 
subject if necessary.” 

Mr. Bropre submitted that that was not an amendment 
to what he had moved; it was more in the nature of a 
rider; his resolution was included in it. He did not 
object to Mr. Max Clarke’s resolution in the least. He 
was delighted that he had brought it forward. The object 
of his own motion was to save the next elections. 

Tur CnHarrmMan suggested the two proposals being put 
together in viz. * That a Committee be 
appointed to consider the form of the voting papers, the 
method of election, and any other matter, &e.”’ 

Mr. Max Crarke: I do not quite understand 
authority: these regulations have. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hatt: The regulations must be passed by 
a General Meeting of the Institute. Any General Meeting 
can pass a regulation. With reference to the alteration of 
a By-law, such alteration can be proposed by any twelve 
members or by the Council, and can be put to the vote at 
a General Meeting and carried. It must then go to the 
Privy Council for approval. 

Mr. Francts Hooper [F..) said that Mr. Brodie had 
anticipated entirely his intervention in this matter, 
Having acted jointly with him as a serutineer last Friday, 
he felt himself, and he knew others felt, that an injustice 
was being done. The men who were elected were, without 
any exception, Associate members : no outsider was electe d, 
and no Associate was rejected. It 


| 
to alter a 


forward to 


one motion, 


what 


unreasonable 
MM 


seemed 
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to suppose that those were the only men who were suitable 
for ele » the | vship. Personally he had but 
smiull faith the fetish of the Institute examination, 
but it was manifest that, amongst a large number of those 
orde the otes, that was the im and substance 
hole eation of the men who were nomi- 
The result, Mr. Brodie had pointed out, of this 
form of election \ hat, unless matters were modified, 
these twe uld be debarred from presenting 
themselves gain for electi It occurred to him that it 
might be opportune t postpone the date which had been 
decided on, but which w not yet final or authoritative, 
of the end of the ye for closing the ranks of the Fellow- 
3] ip No doubt it wise to withhold the names of 
those who | tf led the election by voting-papers ; 
it might perhay vidious, but, speaking quite impar- 
tially, one could t feel that the result of the poll had 
been aslight to tl members of the Council who had not 
mily passed the lidates, but had supported their nomin 
t On, l { ] riousnes ol the matte could 
not be ved t ; 

Mr. Gi H I iid he did not know whethei 
his own pe | experience would afford any consolation 
to the rejected candidate his was the third time a 
certain number of gentlemen had been ‘‘pilled.’’ He, 
unfortunately, happened to be on the rejected list many 


years ago, and he certainly resented it very much at the 
moment. He y gave notice, however, that he 
intended to go in for the examination, and through the 


liate 





leniency, he might of the Examiners, he was allowed 
to pass. Looking back on it, as he could now all animosity 
was gone, he was quite sure he was very much better for 
having been made to go through that examination, which 
he otherwise certainly should not have passed. 

Mr. Max Crari enting to Mr. Brodie’s resolution 
being incorporated with his own proposition, further 
slight changes in the latter were suggested and agreed to, 
and the resolution was put and earried in the following 
form : rhat a ¢ ttee of the Institute be appointed 
to consider the form of voting-papers, the method of 
election of Fellow nd other matters connected there- 
with, ineluding any re sion of the By-laws on the subject 


if necessary, and to report to a General Meeting as soon 





as possible 

Mr. H. Harpwicke I STON [A. 
mittee should be appointed 
present in the room 

THe CuHatrmMan: Would it not be more convenient if the 
nomination to the Committee were left to the Council ? 


proposed that the Com- 
forthwith from the members 





Mr. W. Giimovr Witson [F’.): Is it competent to the 
Meeting to appoint a Committee ? 
Tue CuHatrman: There is no objection. If the Meeting 


like to appoint the Committee, 
accept it. 


I am pe rfectly prepared to 


Mr. Max Crarke moved that it should be left to the 
Council to nominate the members, and Mr. Lronarp 
SToKEs seconded ; but show of hands the motion was 
lost. 

Mr. Leonarp Stokes suggested that as the Associates 
seemed to have a mistaken view of the whole question, 
Associates should be put on the Committee so that they 
might by a study of the Charter and By-laws come to 
a sensible conclusion on the situation. There were two 
entrances to the Institute, and there had been for a 
number of years: one through examination and the 
other through the candidate’s work. They now set them- 
selves up to say that they would not look at the man’s 
work; that might be very good, but because he had not 
passed the Associates’ Examination they would not have 


him. They for 


laws he wa 


vccording to the Charter and By- 
for election as the others. Let 


“od ] 
just eligible 


Associates serve on the Committee, and they might find 
that there was another and a very good reason fo electing 


ome of these men, although at present they could only see 
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reason for rejecting them because they had not passed 
certain examinations, which, after all, was not a very 
important thing to do. 

Mr. W. D. Canor, M.A., F.S.A. [F.), said that before they 
proceeded to the appointment of this Committee, which he 
understood was to be elected in that room, and on which 
apparently they could not put the gentlemen who proposed 
the poll, as they did not know who they were, he should 
like to make a few remarks following upon what Mr. 
Leonard Stokes had said. He did not propose to entei 
into the question in any polemical spirit. The 
who demanded the poll were entirely within their rights. 
Everything had been done strictly according to the By-laws, 
and, therefore, so far as the By laws were concerned, they 
had no real cause of complaint. A few words, however, 
were necessary to point out what had happened. It had 
been decided in that room that after a certain date, now 
close at hand, the entrance to the Fellowship should be 
closed so that no one should enter who had not previously 
been an Associate, with which certainly he most heartily 
concurred. Then it was thought -and very rightly 
thought — that the Institute would be in a stronger position 
to deal, say, with the subject of registration, if the leading 
architects in the provinces, and in the country generally, 
were Fellows. Obviously the institute thought that it 
was not reasonable to ask gentlemen who had been in 


members 


practice perhaps thirty or forty years to pass the 
examination and enter as Associates before being 
admitted to Fellowship.. The result was that the 
Council itself invited the Allied Societies to suggest 


members who they thought would be eligible, and who 
would strengthen the Fellowship; and therefore some ot 
these gentlemen who had just been rejected did not come 
up of their own free will- they were invited to come up. 
That was the point he particularly wished to put before 
the Meeting; the Institute had, rightly or wrongly, put 
itself into a certain definite position in which it had 
virtually asked a certain number of men to assist the 
Institute —he would like to press that point—by becoming 
Fellows. These men had been nominated and put up for 
election, and the Institute, after having invited them to 
come in, had turned round and rejected them. He felt 
that that was rather a delicate position to be in, and he 
thought certainly that the Council, through the Secretary, 
ought to write letters of apology to those country member 
who had taken the trouble to bring these names before 
them. They ought to point out to their country members 
who had assisted them in this matter that it was not the 
wish of the Council or of the Institute that this result 
should have taken place. He referred to these matters so 
that members appointed to the proposed Committee should 
be fully alive to the position in which the Institute now 
found itself. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner suggested that. it 
eraceful thing to communicate with the 
candidates and tell them that there had been some mis 
apprehension with regard to the wording of the voting 
papers, and that a Committee had been appointed to 
revise the regulations, &c., to prevent such misundet 
standing in the future. 

Mr. Epwis T. Hat [F’.| said that one of the speakei 
had complained that the older members of the institute 
had not spoken that evening. He was afraid he must 
confess to being one of the older members, but he thought 
the reason why members of the Council had not spoken 
was because, as another speaker had rightly remarked, 
the Council were the servants of the Institute. He would 
ask the Meeting to consider the position of affairs. The 
Institute had passed a resolution that until December 1906 
architects were to be invited to come up for Fellowship, 
the object being to get in before the doors were closed 
all reputable and good architects whose works would 
justify their being members; for,as Mr. Leonard Stokes 
had pointed out, there were two standards of eligibility— 


would be a 
unsuecessful 
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one good work done by the candidate, and the other by 


passing the examination. The Council, as the servants 
of the Institute, had endeavoured to give loyal effect to the 
wishes of the Institute as expressed in that resolution, 
and they therefore sent round the country a letter inform- 
ing the Local Societies of the resolution of the Institute, 
and asking them to recommend desirable candidates. It 
was in loyal fulfilment of the Institute’s wishes that the 
Council had taken that action; and if they looked 
through this last list of candidates they would see that 
the majority of those rejected had been put forward by 
the Allied Societies as candidates, and the Council had no 
alternative but to accept their nomination by the Allied 
Societies, and submit them as candidates for election. 
The General Body had now, in perfect accordance with the 
By-laws, rejected those men. They had done what was 
trictly right within the limits of the By-law. Whether 
that result might be found by some to be unsatisfactory o1 
not, it Was strictly a constitutional result. But the ques- 
tion now was this: It had been represented, not by the 
Council, but by the members of the Institute, that some 
mistake had been made, and the suggestion was put 
forward that there was a remedy for it. The Chairman 
had ruled, after the decision which had been given on the 
motion, that it would be perfectly right and proper for 
them to appoint the Committee in that room. That Com- 
mittee, he thought, must be composed of Fellows, 
because it was to affect a question of alteration of 
the By-laws, and the Charter laid it down distinctly 
that Fellows alone could alter a By-law. Let them, 
therefore, appoint at once such Fellows as they thought 
tit to advise what they considered to be the right thing 
to do, and when that advice was given he had no doubt 
it would be loyally accepted by the Council, who were only 
trying to give effect to the wishes of the General Body. 
He would ask them to consider, however, that as they had 
an Executive whom they elected and instructed to do a 
certain thing, they should back up that Executive in doing 
what they had been directed to do. 

Mr. GeorGe Husparp said that the real point of the matter 
had not yet been touched on by the Meeting. The fact 
reinmained, and must be in the minds of all, that some 
ventlemen had been nominated who were not suitable 
members for the Institute. It was on that account, he 
imagined, that a poll had been demanded. 

Mr. Epwin T. Haur said that that was a perfectly argu- 
able matter. If anyone had a proper objection to any 
individual nominated it was undoubtedly his bounden 
duty to vote against that individual; but it was quite a 
different thing when the whole list was voted against. It 
could not possibly be said that every man of the other 
twenty-two, some of whom had been proposed by the 
Society of which he was a member, ought to be black- 
balled. 

Mr. Frank Lisuman [4.) said he should like to be 
allewed to challenge Mr. Stokes’s remarks with reference 
to the feeling he had suggested on the part of Associates. 
He repudiated any such feeling of that kind. The candi 
dates rejected and those elected had been rejected or 
elected by the Institute as a whole, and not by the Asso- 
ciates. They had been rejected or elected strictly under 
the By-laws. Everything had been constitutional from 
beginning to end, and the Institute ought to stand loyally 
by the decision of its members. 

Mr. Leonarp Sroxes said if he had trodden on the toes 
of the Associates he only did so on an assumption, and he 
was very glad to hear he was wrong. What he had wished 
to say was that Associates ought to be on this Conuittee 
so that they might benefit the Institute by stating their 
views. Mr. Hall had said that Associates could not serve 
on the Committee because the question they had to con- 
sider was in relation to an alteration of the By-laws. He 
contended, however, that Associates could make a recom- 
mendation that certain By-laws should be altered just as 
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well as anybody else. It appeared to him that the shoe 
pinched the Associates—though he was told he was quite 
wrong—and he thought the Associates should be given 
the opportunity of sitting on the Committee and expressing 
their views. He still believed that when they came to 
consider the subject they would find that some of their 
ideas were not correct. Therefore he thought the Asso- 
ciates should have a voice in this matter, and be appointed 
on the Committee ; although they had no power to vote, 
they certainly had power to recommend an alteration. 

Mr. Epwarp Monson [F’.| said he should like to see 
\ssociates upon the Committee. He thought there must 
have been some great mistake made in the voting. He 
had been a member of the Institute for twenty years, and 
never recollected having a voting-paper of that description 
before ; and, as a member of other societies, he had never 
seen a voting-paper where one was compelled to vote for 
or against a candidate. A large number of members could 
never have thought of the importance of sending that 
paper back. The Institute certainly called attention to it, 
and attention was called by another circular that was 
issued to the fact that voting was important. It was a 
very extraordinary fact that all the members who were 
Associates were elected as Fellows and everyone else 
rejected. If that was not done by some united action, he 
did not think such a result would have occurred. The 
matter should certainly be further considered. A great 
many of the gentlemen shut out—and he knew some of 
them personally—were men who were worthy of entrance 
into the Institute. He hoped Associates would be placed 
upon this Committee and that the form of voting would 
be altered. 

After some further discussion the Meeting agreed to the 
appointment of the following members to form the 
Committee above resolved upon—viz. Messrs. C. H. Brodie, 
Max. Clarke, A. W. S. Cross, T. P. Figgis, F. T. W. Gold 
sinith, Edwin T. Hall, Henry T. Hare, George Hubbard, 
and Wm. Woodward. It was also agreed that the Com- 
mittee should have power to add to their number. 

Tue Cuamnay, in conclusion, referring to a remark by 
Mr. Hubbard, that the result of this election was probably 
due to the fact that one or two men had been proposed tor 
membership who were not perhaps very desirable men, 
said that that could not be the reason of the turn things 
had taken, for the Council had received a memorial, signed 
by a number of provincial Fellows and Associates, which 
stated that they pledged themselves in every instance foi 
the future to obtain the election to the Fellowship class 
by means of voting-papers. This was going to happen 
every time, and it was not a question of the merits of the 
candidate at all. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 


Mr. A. Saxon Sven F'.) had given the follow 
ing notice of motion for the Business Meeting of 
the 5th March —viz. To call attention to the 
terms of the Henry Saxon Snell Bequest, to ask 
what steps have been taken by the Council to 
formulate a scheme for the proposed Scholarship 
or Prize, and to move a Resolution. 

THe CHamman (Mr. Henry T. Harr, Vice- 
President) having called upon Mr. Snell to bring 
forward his motion, 

Mr. Saxon SNELL said he would first read the 
terms of the Bequest, which were as follows : 

“T give to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects seven hundred and fifty pounds to be applied 
as to fifty pounds thereof so soon as may be con- 
venient after my death and as to the income of the 
remaining seven hundred pounds every third 
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year atterw is Lo sent larship or Prize to be idea was to ask for a design or a critical essay, 
called the Henry Saxon Snell Scholarship or and he did not think any exception could be taken 
Prize, but otherwise dealt with in sucha manner to that. He was very glad to hear that it was 


as the Count for the time being shall deem best suggested that the prize should be devoted to the 
calculated to encourage study of the improved — study of that particular subject at home or abroad. 
design and construct of hospitals, of conva- That would certainly be making a very good use of 
lescent homes, and of sylums for the aged and the bequest, and would be for the benefit of the 
infirm poor. Institute generally. But he was sorry to hear that 
Continu MM 5 Li t ne comm inicated the the judges of this critical essay or desien would 
torego to the Council n January 1904, and be merely members of the Council and the ordinary 
they wrote cepting the bequest in Prizes Committee. He had nothing at all to say 
March i904, 1 to y, just two years ago. against the membership of the Council, and the 
He had t : ( Lt ived on behalf of the Prizes Committee especially : they were nearly all 
Trustees te to wake up the Council well-known men, the great majority of whom they 
to the necessity of do omething, but unfortu- were very proud of as architects. But he did not 
nately both times mut effect, and the last time think there was a large number, in fact there was 
he was simply told that the matter had been a very small number of men on either the 
referred to the P d Studentships Committee, Council or the Studentships Committee who 
and that that Co tte only Inet once a year. had any special know ledge ot hospitals or asylums 
That probably accounted for the delay. On that or buildings of that kind. Perhaps he might 
he left it, ey felt that though they might have suggest to those members generally that there 
a very legitimate interest in it, they had no re- was something more in the study of hospitals 
sponsibility in the tter. He was sorry to trouble than they probably thought. Those who had spent 
them with this litt mble, but he really thought a great number of years in studying the subject 
the Council might under the circumstances have — were still finding that they had to learn a great deal, 
dealt more prot vith the matter. On the and they particularly looked forward to this prize as 
presen | brought it forward simply a means of interesting other members in the study 
as a member of t Institute, claiming no more’ of hospitals. He had had a letter that day from 
privilee t \ ember, only that he had = Mr. Brook Witchin, whom he should have liked 
awninterest in ¢ t connected with the subject. particularly to have had some say in this matter, in 
He therefor ed to ask in the first place what which he said he thought it would be such an ex- 
had been doi ythe Council to formulateascheme cellent opportunity of getting information, and 
for this bequest. especially from abroad, as to progress in hospital 
THE Src I ; the request of the Chair design. He did not know exactly what were the 
man, re) t Ul eneral conditions of the eeneral conditions for prizes and studentships. 
Prize had hee yand were as follows : Was there any age limit? Was it confined to 
Che select f the Prizeman shall be based members of the Institute only ? 
1) on esi) practical character dealing THe CHAIRMAN: No. 
wit] Lhoye 2) on a critical report on Mr. SAXON SNELL, continuing, said that he 
contemporary ] e in the subject set for the thought, as to a hospital especially, that this was 
year, \ { 1} of existing buildings and aw work on which an architect and a medical man 
origina h that the money be should act together. He should like to suggest, 
levoted to the ly of the special subject in as had been done by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
Keneland o oud, according to the direction of that a medical man should be allowed to associate 
the Council 1 ear in which the prize is himself with an architect in sending in a design 
ottered. or critical essay; and most particularly he sug- 
That e are three types of buildings gested that the essays and designs should be sub- 
Spe cified in the , the wyect be so arranged mitted to some of those gentlemen who, he hoped 
that an ident ype hould not come round mor they would not mind his saying, knew a coo deal 
than once in nine years.” more about the matter than the majority of the 
Continuing, the Secretary said that th subject members of the Council. He should like to have 
for the year to be adjudicated in January 1907 was moved that the whole matter be referred to a 
a Critical Report on Hospitals for the Treatment Special Committee to be chosen from among those 
of Consumption, | vhich the first pri specified members of the Institute who had had special 
in the will, namely, £50, was offered. The condi- knowledge of hospitals and such institutions. 
tions of t p id be under the general THe CHATRMAN said he was sure they had every 
conditions of the Institute Prizes and Studentships, sympathy with Mr. Saxon Snell in calling atten- 
and the Jury or the Assessors would be the Prizes — tion to this bequest, which was a very valuable one, 
and Studentships Committee and the Council, as and would lead to a ereat deal of useful informa 
in the ca f all t othe prizes und stud ntships. tion being collected. Of course anyone would be 


Mr. SAXON SNI iid he understood that the eligible to compete for it; and if a medical man 








THE HENRY 
liked to associate himself with an architect, there 
was nothing in the regulations to prevent him. 
As to Mr. Saxon Snell’s remarks with regard to 
adjudicating the prize, the contingency had not yet 
arisen, but in appointing the Prizes and Student- 
ships Committee for the next year he felt sure it 
would be borne in mind that this new subject 
would have to be adjudicated upon, and that the 
Committee which was to have that special work 
in hand would be constituted in such a way that 
one or two members who were specially qualified 
would be placed upon the Committee for the 
purpose. Mr. Saxon Snell might take it that his 
wishes and suggestions would be carried out, so 
far as it was possible for the Council to do so. 

Mr. Epwin T. Hann | f.) said they ail sympa- 
thised with Mr. Saxon Snell in this matter. It 
was a great thing for the Institute that Mr. Snell's 
late father should have left so considerable a sum 
for furthering a branch of study in which they 
were all interested, and it was natural and proper 
that Mr. Snell, himself a distinguished hospital 
architect, should take a keen interest in the matter. 
His suggestion as to a medical man being asso- 
ciated with an architect in this competition should 
be stated on the face of the conditions, because 
the Institute might gain considerable knowledge 
from such an association ; it was a practice fol- 
lowed in a recent public matter of very grave 
importance. When it came to the appointment 
of the Committee he thought it would be wise if 
Mr. Saxon Snell were asked to serve on it too. 
He had suggested the architect of the Local 
Government Board being among the assessors. 
That suggestion might be very carefully con- 
sidered, and possibly they might have a medical 
well. He felt sure that what the 
Chairman had said represented entirely the views 
of the Council, and that everyone would wish most 
sympathetically to fall in with the views Mr. 
Saxon Snell had expressed. 

Mr. SAXON SNELL suggested that inasmuch as 
two years’ interest would have accrued upon the 
original amount the Council might increase the 
prize to £60. 


assessor as 


The Soane Medallist, 1906. 

Professor Beresford Pite, referring to “the 
scholarly, beautiful, and masterly design for Lord 
Bacon’s Ideal Palace,’ awarded the Soane Medal- 
lion and £100 for the current year, says that the 
author, Mr. W. S$. George, is the son of an archi- 
tect practising at Ashton-under-Lyne. After train- 
ing in his father’s office, he obtained a Lancashire 
County Council Scholarship in art, and was 
awarded a Royal Exhibitionship by the Board of 
Education. He entered the Royal College of Art 
in 1901, and obtained the travelling studentship in 
architecture of the College in 1903. The drawings 
were published in The Builder of the 17th ult. 


SAXON 


SNELL PRIZE 


Some Recent Donations to the Library. 


The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, 
I’.S.A., in formally announcing to the Meeting last 
Monday the receipt of a number of books added to 
the Library, called special attention to some of the 
more important acquisitions which he had directed 
to be laid on the table that evening. The valuable 
work, he said, on The Hai ly Christian Monw 
of Scotland, by Mr. Romilly Allen, was the most 
complete book ever written on the subject. He 
strongly recommended students of Celtic architec- 
ture, especially in its relation to Scotland, to 
study the volume. The various monuments were 
classified and described, and admirably illustrated. 
An analysis was also given of their symbolism 
and ornamentation. ‘The work was to a large 
extent the outcome of the late Dr. Robert Halliday 
Gunning’s Queen Victoria Jubilee gift of £1,000. 
It was a monunental work of its kind: it filled 
up a gap in our literature, and was a most valuable 
and necessary addition to the Library.—There was 
a book on the Art of Pisa he must also commend 
to the attention of students contemplating a visit 
to Northern Italy. It was a complete monograph 
of the art of Pisa.—Another notable work was 
M. Henry Guedy’s Palais du Louvre, a monograph 
of that remarkable building which illustrated the 
way in which French Renaissance architecture was 
developed. ‘There was scarcely any building in 
France, and certainly not in Paris, which gave 
clearer indications of the different stages of the 
Renaissance development. The building had 
often been treated of piecemeal, but this was the 
first complete work on the subject.—There were 
two most interesting volumes of sketches 
which had been kindly presented to them by Mr. 
Batsford. One was by their old friend, the late 
Mr. J. K. Colling, and the other by an equally 
well-known and successful architect, Mr. Robert 
James Johnson. The books were especially in- 
teresting as showing the different ways in which 
two distinguished students of architecture studied 
their art. It would be seen that Collinge 
noted everything ot interest relating to medirwval 
architecture that he found in the course of his 
long experience. Mr. R. J. Johnson’s book was of 
quite a different type: it consisted of a series of 
careful tracings of drawings of buildings, both old 
and new, that had struck the draughtsman’s atten- 
tion. All were most carefully delineated on tracing 
paper. In moving a vote of thanks to the donors 
of these works, Mr. Graham said he had also to 
refer—and he did so with great pleasure—to their 
old friend, Mr. Sydney Smirke, from whom they 
had just received a seventeenth annual donation of 
£5 to the Library. In Mr. Smirke’s 


ents 


also 


case he 


thought they should pass a special vote of thanks 
for his generous contributions to the Library.— 
The vote of thanks, being formally put, was carried 
by acclamation. 
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Proposed National Collection of Drawings of 
Ancient Architecture. 





The Splers esti il Committee have handed 
over to Mr. R. Phea Spiers the sum of £79, being 
the balance in hand of the Testimonial Fund after 
paying the ¢ ot t nn lallion, pre sentation of 
books, dinner to Mr. S , and publication of his 
volume of essays, ture: Hast and West. 
Mr. Spi S propose I ] ind over this Sum to a 
small committee, consisting of himself, Professor 
Lethaby, and Mr. R. Weir Schultz, to deal with as 
the nucleus of a fund, to be added to by subscrip- 
tion or otherw e purpose of forming a col- 
lection of f ancient architecture, in 
continuation of of the Spiers [estimonial 
Committee, such d ] o be deposited at the 
South Kensineton Art Library, or at the British 
Museum, and to be lable for access by students 
of every kind. ‘he Committee invite architects 
and others who } 3 such drawings to place 
them at thei LISNO 7 this purpose, lhey will 
also. b lad to receive any information from 
architects or others interested in the proposal as 
to the existence of ch drawings, or of sketch- 
books or other material of a similar kind. Photo- 
eraphs f buildin whiel no longer exist, or which 
have been mate. ally ltered, will also be received 
for the collection. here has been a creat loss of 
valuable record owing to the want of suitable 
means of collecting and preserving the same when 
such have 1 long ny particular use or value to 
the owners. The Committe have reason to believe 
that such a collecti would be very much appre 
ciated for purposes of ference, and arrangements 
would be made fe p rvine and cataloguing saline 
in the names of t] iors and donors. 


A replic of the Medallion Portrait of Mr. Spice rs, 
modelled by Professor Lanteri, which formed one 
of the Testimonial gifts, kindly presented 


was 
Wa 


by Mr. Spiers at the February meeting of the 
Literature Committee, and has been added to the 
Institute Collection. 





The late Zephaniah King [/.}. 


Mr. Ze pl ania I , senior partner ol the firm 
of Messrs. Zephan King & Son, of 171 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, who died on the 24th ult. at 


the age of elected an Associate in 
1881, and proceeded to the Fellowship in 1887. 
Following the fo il announcement of the decease 
at the Business Meeting last Monday, Mr. William 
Woodw urd) eanda ced to be allowed t Say a few 
words with regard to the loss te him ofa very dear 
old friend. He had known Mr. Zephaniah King 


eventy he, Was 


for over a quarter O© a century, and a more genial, 
kind-hearted, Christian man it was impossible to 


meet, My. King was a ere at worke ry very rapid and 
very active. He (Mr. Woodward) had known in- 
stances when he had attended clients in the country 


to receive instructions about making additions or 
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alterations to their houses, and after dining with 
them in the evening he had come down to breakfast 
in the morning with his sketches prepared embody- 
ing the views of his clients given to him only the 
evening before. He was not only a rapid draughts- 
man and sketcher, but a very artistic one. Not 
only did he vive with his pencil some of the most 
beautiful touches possible for an architect to pro- 
duce, but some of his water-colour sketches were 
equally commendable and pleasing. At any time 
that the Institute demanded, he placed his services 
at their disposal. He remembered perfectly well 
when, some twelve years ago, Mr. King and himself 
served as auditors of the Institute that he devoted 
his attention with that care to every minute detail 
that he gave to every function of his life. His 
work in connection with the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society was well known. He was sure that those 
who knew him would mourn his loss as he (Mr. 
Woodward) did. His wife had lost an excellent 
husband, his children a good father. He was happy 
to add that his eldest son was now a member of the 
Institute, and if he only followed in the footsteps 
of his father, he was sure he would also merit the 
commendation which he (Mr. Woodward) had 
feebly put before them that evening.—On_ the 
motion of the Chairman, Mr. Henry T. Hare, the 
Meeting thereupon passed a vote of sympathy and 


condolence with Mr. King’s widow and family. 


Egypt Exploration Fund: Latest Finds. 
Kdouard Naville THon.Corr JZ.) and 


Currelly, in a communication to The 
Times of the 24th ult., state that the excavations 
of the Keypt Exploration Fund at Thebes have 
viven this year a wonderful result. It will be 
remembered that for the last two years the ex- 
plorers of the society (M. Naville, Mr. Hall, Mr. 
Ayrton, and Mr. Currelly) have been engaged in 
digging out the oldest temple that is known at 
Thebes. It belongs to the XIth Dynasty, to the 
King Menthuhetep Neb-hepet-Ra. This temple is 
built on a platform, to which access is given by a 
ramp, and is remarkable because it has in the 
middle a great block of masonry, the purpose of 
which is not known, but which may have been the 
base of a pyramid. 


Monsieur 
Mir. 4. E. 


This year (the explorers state) our efforts have been 
directed towards the back part of the temple; we wished 
to see how it ended and how it was connected with the 
mountain at the end of the amphitheatre of Deir el 
Bahari. In the first part ol the season Mr. Hall discovered 
the enclosure wall and found that the enclosure was 
interrupted by a court or wide avenue, lined on both side: 
by a single row of columns, and directed towards the 
mountain. The rock had been cut open to make way fon 
the avenue. 

On the north side of this court, over the enclosure of 
the old temple, we found remains of a shrine of the 
Kighteenth Dynasty, of the great King Thothmes IIT. 

This building, made of big blocks of sandstone, did not 
cover a very large area, and is badly destroyed. <A first 
encouragement was a fine statue of a scribe who lived at 
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the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty. As this statue was 
quite perfect, it seemed to us that it could not be alone. 
In this respect our hopes were deceived; we found no 
other statues; but suddenly the removal of a few stones 
revealed to us a chapel covered with sculptures, the colours 
of which are absolutely fresh. It is about 10 feet long 
and 5 feet wide. ‘The roof is vaulted, painted in blue with 
vellow stars. This chapel is dedicated to Hathor, the 
voddess of the mountain of the West, who generally 
has the form of a cow. The goddess has not left her 
sinctuary. In the chapel is a beautiful cow of life size, in 
painted limestone, reddish brown with black spots. The 
head, horns, and flanks have evidently been overlaid with 
gold. The neck is adorned with papyrus stems and 
tlowers, as if she were coming out of the water. She is 
suckling a little boy, who is again represented as a grown 
man, under her neck. The cartouche behind the head is 
that of Amenophis IL, the son of Thothmes III., whose 
sculptures cover the walls. 

This is the first time that a goddess has been found 
undisturbed in her sanctuary. Besides, no cow has eve1 
been found of such size and superb workmanship. The 
modelling of the animal is exquisite, and the distinctive 
characters of the Egyptian cattle of the present day are 
reproduced. The statue is uninjured except for a small 
piece of the right ear. The cow wears the special insignia 
of the goddess, the lunar dise between the horns sur- 
mounted by two feathers. There is so much life in hei 
head, that she appears as if about to step out of hei 
sanctuary; when one approaches the place the effect is 
very striking. This is evidently the scene represented on 
the numerous paintings on linen that have been found in 
the neighbourhood. 

The Government were immediately notified, and the 
same evening some soldiers arrived, who are on guard 
night and day. The statue will be removed to Cairo as 
soon as possible, and the shrine also will probably be 
taken down and rebuilt in the museum. The value of 
these things is so enormous, and the difficulties of 
vuarding them so great, that it is felt to be too serious a 
risk should they be left in the present position, especially 
us to the chances of pillage is added the possibility of 
destruction by falling rocks. This is a striking example 
of the interest which is attached to the excavations at 
Deir el bahari. This majestic amphitheatre of rocks with 
its two temples is now one of the chief attractions of 
Thebes; and except what Mariette did in one of them, 
the uncovering of the temples is entirely due to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, especially the discovery and clearing of 
the second one. It is most desirable that the work should 
be finished. We thought that we should come to the end 
during this year, but the avenue in the direction of the 
mountain will demand another campaign, for which we 
urgently solicit the support of all friends of antiquity, and 
especially of all who are interested in the land of the 
Pharaohs. 


Proposed Exhibition of Sculpture. 

The Society of British Sculptors (Thomas 
Brock, R.A., President), which has been formed 
for the advancement and protection of British 
sculptors, is petitioning the London County 
Council for a temporary site and building where 
an exhibition of sculpture can be properly seen for 
the first time in London. The memorial calls 
attention to the mass of beautiful work accom- 
plished by the silent enthusiasm of modern 
sculptors. Their works have been from time to 
time inadequately exhibited and then returned to 
them, to be buried in the studios and finally for- 


gotten. Thus many ideal works have been lost 
to the nation. It is with a view to bring together 
these works executed within the last twenty-five 
years, and to afford the public some idea of the 
wonderful progress the art of sculpture has made 
in Great Britain during that period, and what 
talent is hidden undreamt of by the public, that 
the Society seeks the aid and co-operation of the 
London County Council. Considering how much 
a city stands to gain by the enhancement of the 
beauty of its streets and the appropriate decoration 
of its buildings, it is not too much to hope that 
the representative governing authority for London 
will give that recognition and encouragement of 
which the art of sculpture stands so greatly in 
need. 
The late Adam Hunter. 

The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. Adam 
Hunter, of Messrs. J. M. Porter & Hunter, Colwyn 
Bay. Mr. Hunter passed the Special Examina- 
tion last December, and his name was on the list 
for election as Associate on the 5th inst. He died 
on the 26th ult. 


MINUTES. IX. 


At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 5th March 
1906, at 8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Henry T. Hare, Vice-Presi 
dent, in the Chair, with 29 Fellows (including 11 members 
of the Council) and 32 Associates (including 1 member of 
the Council), the Chairman, having announced that the 
Meeting was convened pursuant to By-law for the purpose 
of electing the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, 
moved, in accordance with notice, that Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., be elected for the honour. Whereupon it was 

ReEsoLveD, nem. con., that subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be awarded this year to 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., Hon. Fellow. 


This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1905-06, following the Special Meeting above minuted and 
similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting 
held Monday, 19th February 1906 [p. 260), were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Zephaniah 
King, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1887, and Mr. Wim. 
Woodward [A.) having paid a personal tribute to the 
merits of the deceased, on the motion of the Chairman a 
vote of sympathy and condolence was passed to his widow 
and family. 

The Hon. Secretary drew attention to some recent books 
acquired by the Library, and on his motion a vote of 
thanks was passed to the various donors, especial mention 
being made of Mr. Sydney Smirke [F’.), from whom had 
been received a seventeenth annual donation of £5 to the 
Library Fund. 

Proceeding to the report of the Scrutineers re the election 
by voting-papers of candidates to Fellowship, a motion by 
Mr. C. H. Brodie {F’.), seconded by Mr. E. A. Gruning | F’.}, 
that the names of the requisitionists for the poll should be 
disclosed to the meeting, was negatived on a show of hands 
in favour of an amendment moved by Mr. Max Clarke ‘F. 
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and col lby Mr. ¢ Hubbard, F'.S i that the 
result { ted. Phe man ult 

mately ce { n of the uisitionists 
for the p¢ hout Lority from the 
Coune . 

The hel s ne } 

he elec | 
As 6 

MATTHEW GARBUTI Psi 
ERNEST WILLIAM MARSHAL L897 
GEORGE RANSOMI ISSO). Cape Town 
HERBERT ARNOLD rCHELI 188s 

Vee LSS] 
HARRY SIRK R88 L883 
ARTHUR SYKES 3 / 1889 

Mr. C..H. ] l Mr. J. R. N yr [F’. 
econded, t R | By y imended 
to enab py t ducted o 
the ! f the ¢ | Standin 
Comm! 

Mr. \ ( Mr. J ( }. Capell [4.1], 
mo Con forthwith 
ip} n rth 
na ( m of the 
By-la \ 

By ¢ move conders, th 

0 pro} it int T 
and be p n yu 

Res T ( tte el e forth 
p} I V papers, 
tne t € ) und othe utters 
ce { ny l of the 
By eport 

t G M } 

It w 1 

R I ( retel dt ! he fore 
( tituted of he following 
mie M C. H. Brodie, Max Clarke, 
\ S. ( ae I r. W. Goldsmith, 
Edwin T. Ha H [. Hare, Geo Hubbard, 
ind W \\ th powe o add to theii 

The fe n he ( hands 

\ 13 

ARTHUR WILLMOTT ADDISON [S) BE 
(Cambridge) 

ANDREW DANSKIN] AITKEN P 1904, 
Student 1904) (A N.B.) 

JAMES HUTCHESON DE CAYNOTH BALLARDIE 
Probat 1895 1G00 

JOSEPH BOYLI 1898, St 1901 
(Bolton 

JAMES ELLIS BRAITHWAITE PF 1900, 
Student 1902 I 

SYDNEY BRIDGES er 1898, S (1901. 

ALBERT EDWARD BULLOCK [P) ver 1900. Str 
dent 1902 

MICHAEL BUNNEYS Examina 

JOHN COCKER P) er 1901, Student 1903 
(Altrincham). 

TARRAS TALFOURD CUMMING [Prol mer 1899, 
Stude 1902) (Reading) 

ERNEST JOHN DIXON [/ é 1896, Student 
1900 

BERTRAM DRUMMOND Prot ver 1897, Student 
1901). 

FRANK DYER [/ r 1898, S 1903) (Man- 
cheste 
All t li Assoe p passed the Quali 

BE 1905, 
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THOMAS SPEIRS FRASER [Probationer 1890, Student 
1805] (Dumbartonshire). 
WILLIAM CURTIS GREEN [Special E 
ERNEST LLEWELLYN HAMPSHIRE 
1809, Student 1901). 
GEORGE HANSON [Probationei 
(Halifax). 
CHARLES HENRY 
ALEXANDER HAY 


4s 


ANAT LON. 

Probatione) 
LYOL, Student 1902 
HOLDEN 
LAMONT 


Spe ial Rxraminatioi 


Probationer 1902, Stu 


dent 1903) (Edinburgh). 
LEONARD WILLIAM CRANDALL LORDEN [Special 
Ewamination (Hythe, Kent). 


WALTER KINGSLEY McDERMOTT [Probationer 1908, 


Student 1903. 
WILLIAM PERCY MARR [Probationer 1897, Student 
1903) (Kingsbridge, S$. Devon). 


DANIEL MITCHELL | Probationer 1901, Student 1902}. 


HENRY ALFRED MOON [Special Examination. 

GEOFFREY MORLAND Probationer 1901, Student 
1904]. 

HENRY STANLEY MORRAN [| Probationer 1901, Student 
1903) (Auckland, N.Z.). 


ALBERT ROBERT MYERS Examination 


(idinburgh). 


Special 


ALBERT CARR NOTLEY ([lrobationer 1898, Student 
L900). 
DOMINIC MARY O'CONNOR, B.A., B.E. [Probatione: 


LOOL, Student 1903). 
ALFRED JAMES PEYTO [Special Examination}. 


STANLEY CHURCHILL RAMSEY |Probationer 1899, 
Student 1902). 

WILLIAM HENRY RILEY [Pvobationer 1903, Student 
1904! (Leicester). 


HERBERT RYLE | /’robationer 1900, Student 1901}. 

DUGALD ALEXANDER SHAW Special KRaramination |. 

JAMES HUGHAN SHEARER Probationer 1900, Student 
1901). 

PERCY MONTAGUE 


Student 1902). 


Probationer 1901, 


STRATTON 
1902). 

PERCY TURNER [Special Examination) (Bradford). 

MARCUS OSWALD TYPE, F.S.L. (Special Examination 
(Birmingham). 

REGINALD FRANCIS WHEATLY, B. 
1901, Student 1903). 


A. [Probationei 


EDMUND CHARLES MORGAN WILLMOTT | Proba- 
tioner 1900, Student 1903). 
LEONARD SUTTON WOOD, B.Se. [Probationer 1904, 
Student 1904). 
HENRY EDWARD WOODSEND [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1902) (Nottingham). 
Mr. A. Saxon Snell (/.), in accordance with notice, 


called attention to the terms of the Henry Saxon Snell 
Bequest, und asked what steps had been taken by the 
Council to formulate a scheme for the proposed Scholar- 
ship or Prize. The Secretary, at the request of the Chair- 
ian, read the general conditions of the Prize, and stated 
that the subject set for the current year was a Critical 
Report on Hospitals for the Treatment of Consumption, 
and that the Assessors would be the R.I.B.A. Prizes and 
Studentships Committee. Mr. Saxon Snell having sug 
gested that the assessing body should include some recog 
nised authorities on hospitals, and expressed his desire 
to move for a Special Committee to deal with the matter, 
the Chairman, on behalf of the Council, stated that Mr. 
Snell’s wishes and suggestions should be carried out as 
far as possible. 

On the motion of the Chairman a vote of thanks to the 
Scrutineers of the Voting-papers for the election of Fel- 
lows was carried by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10.10 p.m. 








